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LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 
from The St. Louis Pos -Dispatch 


Louis D. 
Bradeis assumed his seat on the Supreme 


Twenty years ago today, 


‘Court. The bitter five-month fight which 
took seven past presidents of the American 
Bar Association to Washington to testify 
against him had ended at !ast in failure. 
That there could have been such a battle 
seems unbelievable after two decades. 
His seventy-fifth birthday in 1931 brought 
tributes from every corner of the country, 
from persons and journals of all shades of 
opinion. Today’s anniversary brings 
another outpouring of popular admiration 
for his brilliant and profound work as 
social philosopher and jurist. 

_ At the threshold of 80, Justice Brandeis 
stands with Marshall and Taney and 
Story as one of the great judges of the 
greatest of courts. Why? Because he 
has made fact the basis of social insight. 
Others might be dogmatists. Not he. 
What does experience show, and then 
what does still wider experience show? 
This has been his test. It made his fact- 
ribbed brief in Muller vs. Oregon, sup- 
porting a maximum-hour statute, one of 
the most historic of pleadings before the 
Supreme Court. It has made his opinions 
since he ascended the bench realistic dis- 
cussions of modern problems instead of 
legalistic hair-splittings. 


FURY 
An Editorial 
from The Nation 


The unleashed fury of a mob is not a 
lovely thing. Just how unlovely it can be 
is the theme of a recent film called ‘Fury,’ 
directed by Fritz Lang and produced by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Hollywood has 
done it, despite the doubts which we had 
that business-dominated Hollywood would 
ever turn out a work of art which was at 
the same time a savage and biting social 
satire on American life. The film shows 
a man in a small Midwestern town, ar- 
rested and jailed for a kidnapping he did 
not commit. It shows business men, strike- 
breakers, loafers, women, lashed into fury 
by the emotional drive of vigilantism, sad- 
ism, and frustration, until they merge into 
a lynching mob that burns down the jail; it 
shows finally the trial of twenty-two of the 
mob for murder. There has never been so 
direct and realistic a confronting on the 
screen of the structure of American society 
and the sources of our law-and-order law- 
lessness. This film must be regarded not 
only as a major cinematic achievement, but 
as one of the evidences, along with the 
conviction of the Tampa kidnappers and 
the victory of the forces of law in the ver- 
cict for damages in the New Orleans 


GLEANINGS 


lynching case, that not all the battalions 
of American life are on the side of the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Black Legion, and the 
vigilantes. M-G-M’s release of ‘‘Fury”’ is 
an honorable act. It goes a long .way 
toward removing the stain of that com- 
pany’s refusal to produce “It Can’t Happen 


Here.” 
ie 


“THOUGHTS ON NEWSPAPERS” 
Marco Morrow 
from The Atlantic Monthly 


We must realize that there are all sorts 
of men in the publishing business, all sorts 
of newspapers, all sorts of policies and 
ideals. The newspaper, in its technique 
and content, is a reflection of the ideas and 
ideals of the man or men who own it. 
William Randolph Hearst could hardly 
publish a newspaper that would appeal to 
the readers of The New York Times. 

An integral part of the newspaper is ad- 
vertising. Is it wasteful? Is it overen- 
thusiastic? Is it as misleading as a political 
speech? But advertising is the lifeblood, 
nay, the very heart of the competitive 
system of distribution. You cannot 
eliminate advertising without killing the 
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system, and we had best not say anything 
against the competitive system unless we 
have very good connections, indeed, with 
Moscow. 

Do advertisers dictate to editors and 
publishers? Very seldom. It is not adver- 
tisers who exert important influence on 
journalism so much as the great and holy 
cause of better and bigger business. In 
good times and bad, business must be 
served, and the press must—well, ‘‘co- 
operate” is the word we use. 

Journalism in America is not at a par- 
ticularly low ebb as compared with other 
American institutions. We have only to 
look at the rest of the world, outside of 
Great Britain and America, to see to what 
depths journalism can fall. The newspapers 
of America do not wield the influence they 
might. ‘They are not the leaders they 
could and should |e, but the press in the 
main is relatively free. There are editors 
with high ideals and there are publishers 
who appreciate their great responsibilities. 


* * 


FREEDOM OF: THE PRESS 


Whervas, one of the purposes for which 
the American Newspaper Guild was 
formed, as its Const tution states, is to 
“guarantee as far as it is able, constant 
honesty in the dissemination of public in- 
telligence” and “‘to raise the standards of 
journalism and ethics of the indust y’’; 
and é 

Whereas, we believe that this statement 
of policy is of the utmost importance, 
especially at this time when a free press is 
threatened by reactionary forces in our 
own country; and 

Whereas, we believe the free press is a 
vital concern of newspaper men and 
women because they would be the ones 
to suffer first and most acutely by its de- 
struction; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Newspaper 
Guild, while recognizing that the responsi- 
bility for both news and editorial policy 
rests upon the publisher, and not upon the 
newspaper men, nevertheless, in conven- 
tion assembled, declares it to be the ob- 
jective of newspaper men to strive con- 
stantly for greater honesty and accuracy 
in the presentation of news. 


* * 


“‘BANKSTERS”’ 
Nofrontier News Service 


European labor and peace forces, par- 
ticularly on the Continent, have coined a 
new word: Banksters. American movies 
have made the word ‘‘gangsters’’ well 
known throughout the world. The new 
word is an adaptation of “gangsters” and 
it is used to designate the war-mongering, 
munitions-owning, government-manipulat- 
ing, labor-baiting bankers. The difference 
between ‘‘gangsters’’ and “‘banksters”’ is, 
after all, merely a matter of respectability. 

(The word ‘“‘bankster’”’ was used in The 
Register in August, 1933.) 
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cA Journal of Free Churches 


=yJHE first recorded instance of a_ successful 
foi general strike, combined with a national 
revolt against imperialism, was the successful 
|} movement of the Israelites under the leader- 
tip of Moses. 
From that time onwards the right of the people to 
refuse to work or cooperate in any way with dangerous 


dicated, and the success of organized collective re- 
sistance of this kind has been demonstrated in prac- 
tice. 

The contribution of the war resister to the practice 
of non-cooperation arises not simply from the fact that 
it is the only method of resistance to war which is 
open to him, but because it is itself the logical out- 
come of his position, which automatically places him 
among those who cannot cooperate with militarist 
_ governments. 
| The difference between a purely “individual” 

resistance to war and resistance on an organized and 
collective scale is twofold. In the first place it is 
numerical, and in the second place it is functional. 
_ For while the resistance of isolated individuals vindi- 
cates their rights as human beings to abstain from 
slaughter of other human beings, it does not itself 
put an end to war or the cause of war, until it becomes 
amass movement. Mass war resistance through the 
general strike, however, challenges the war machine 
itself and seeks to bring it to a standstill. And beyond 
that objective lies the final task of building a new 
civilization upon the basis of peace, involving social 
justice and equal freedom. 
| A few years ago there seemed good reason to 
_ hope that world consciousness was developing among 
_ the working class and the oppressed peoples capable 
of wielding effectively the weapon of collective non- 
cooperation. 
The working class in Britain had stopped “‘inter- 
‘vention’’ against Russia. The German workers had 
defeated the Kapp Putsch by a general strike. The 
_ methods of Gandhi were rocking the foundations of the 
Indian Empire. In Bardoli, 80,000 peasants won a 
non-violent strike against the payment of taxes. 
But the collapse that has followed has been spec- 
tacular and disastrous. In Germany, in Austria, and 
in India, the workers fell victim to opportunism, and 
in Britain they succumbed to the universal panic pro- 
duced by Fascism on the Continent, finding them- 
selves marshaled behind a ‘League of Nations” that 
ras the embodiment of almost everything against 
= a genuine League of Nations would stand. 
meerwoes 1930 and 1934 it became clear that the 
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War Prevention and the General Strike. 
Reginald A. Reynolds 


labor movement throughout the world had lost faith 
in its own ability to face the problem either of Fascism 
or of war, and was in full retreat from the double 
menace. Labor had abdicated from its historic task 
and joined the older empires at Geneva in maintaining 
the balance of power through the framework of a “‘col- 
lective security”? based upon imperialism and armed 
force. 

The general-strike policy is our alternative to 
“collective security’’ and our answer to the war crisis 
which must inevitably arise from any successful ap- 
plication of “sanctions” by imperialist Powers which 
object to other Powers adopting their own methods. 
Crganized, disciplined, and peaceful resistance by the 
working class to all war measures provides today the 
practical alternative to war, and individual action will 
be effective mainly in so far as it tends to the realiza- 
tion of such organized resistance and identifies itself 
with it. 

A “success” of the League in imposing the will of 
the Powers upon Italy or Abyssinia or both would at 
best have left us a world governed by force and ag- 
gravated by new grievances, a civilization motivated 
by greed, and further causes of future conflict. But 
the policy of individual and collective resistance to 
war remains ethically unassailable and the sole solu- 
tion in the realm of practical politics. 

This point of view has been put forward in a 
special statement on the general strike and adopted, 
by the British No-More-War Movement. It con- 
tains the essence of the case: 


No greater mistake could be made than to attempt 
to crush Fascism by military force. Such an attempt 
would merely give to our own militarists and national 
Fascists the opportunity to speed Fascist development 
under cover of the need for emergency measures. 

This much is certain; there will be very consid- 
erable strike action taken in the next war-emergency 
by trade unionists who are determined to resist war 
at all costs. 

No one can compel the workers to work. No one 
can defeat them so long as they resolutely refuse to 
make or transport munitions, to transport troops, to 
permit industry in general to function. But if the work- 
ing-class organizations begin to challenge the power 
of the state in the realm of armed force, then obviously 
they are at a fatal disadvantage. For the superiority 
of the military apparatus of the state is so indisputable 
that to embark upon a policy of violence is positively 
to ask for defeat and disaster. 

But, difficult as the task may be, it is surely in- 
finitely preferable to the prospect of the mass slaughter 
of renewed warfare. 
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The Future of American Neutrality 
O. A. Hammand 


WYQ|OST Americans remember how we worked 
\. 8] our way into the World War. In 1914 
3 | both sides wanted American supplies and 

2 is} we wanted to sell to both sides. With the 
ocean full of battleships and mines and submarines, 
general and unrestricted trade could not be conducted, 
and anyone who attempted it was sure to get into 
trouble and lose ships and cargoes and lives. Yet 
this is just what Americans attempted to do. The 
Germans stopped our ships and we protested, and the 
Allies stopped our ships and we protested. America 
had controversies with both sides, yet continued to 
sell to both sides. The warring nations were at each 
other’s throats. They were pounding away with shot 
and shell, sinking ships without notice and without a 
trace and dropping bombs on cities; and all this time 
Uncle €am’s sons and daughters were furnishing the 
guns, the bombs and the food, the shot and shells, 
at a big price, and doing business on credit. During 
the first eleven months of the war 2,000 American 
ships were stopped on the seas and dragged into 
British ports, and detained and deprived of whatever 
the British needed, and then allowed to continue on 
their trip. Americans came home wild with rage, 
protesting to the government about such indignities, 
but it did not do a bit of good, as our people were 
making money. 

In peace time everyone recognizes the right of 
the individual to buy and sell, and approves his acts 
and commends his enterprise as an economic necessity 
and a service to society. But how different it is in 
war time. In war we run squarely up against that 
word “‘neutrality.”’ And what is neutrality? It isa 
technical term under the old international law, de- 
fining what a peaceable nation may and may not do in 
connection with and in relation to other nations en- 
gaged inwar. Neutrality is difficult to define and dif- 
ficult to observe. We, of course, make our own def- 
inition and our own interpretation, and make it to 
suit cur condition and our needs, and that interpreta- 
tion may not suit some other nation at all. 

In every American state and in every American 
city there are rules written by the legally authorized 
representatives, and those rules are called laws. It is 
the assumption that these laws are made for the wel- 
fare of the people. Not all these laws are perfect, but 
in toto they are our best effort and produce com- 
mendable results. Very few people, if any, advocate 
the abandonment of our laws, with our system of 
judges and juries and witnesses. The Fnglish-Ameri- 
can system of jurisprudence has developed over 
a period of seven hundred years, and there was law in 
the world long before the Anglo-Saxons were ever 
known. Now what have these laws to do with inter- 
national relations? Cnly one thing. The city ordi- 
nance and the state law as applied to individuals in 
the city and state are exactly the same thing as 
sanctions as applied to nations in the world order. 

If aman robs a bank and runs off with the money 
in broad daylight and in the presence of everybody, 
we have our choice of two perfectly clear alternatives. 


‘applied a mild form of sanctions. 


We may stop him or let him go. As to which is the 
easier way or the safer way or the better way there 
may be some argument, as detaining a bank robber is 
a pastime fraught with evil. But that is the problem. 
If we decide not to interfere but to let the robber go, 
we perhaps take the least immediate risk, as a bank 
robber will probably be satisfied to depart if he is 
allowed to carry off the bag of gold. That is an ex- 
ample of neutrality. But this procedure will probably 
not contribute Jargely to the elimination of bank 
robberies, either by retarding the robber’s activities or 
by setting a precedent that will influence other mem- 
bers of the profession. More likely, return visits will 
be paid to that banking establishment, and other 
banks as well as stores and offices will soon receive 
attention. The future must be faced as well as the 
present. 

Let us assume that the officers of the law, the 
first on the ground being the police, want to enforce 
the law (which of course is sanctions); will they be 
likely to do so well or act so soon if there are a large 
number of people outside the law, who do not believe in 
collective action and who may not be relied upon to 
help enforce the law, but may be in a mood to resist 
the law or perhaps help the robbers? Under such 
conditions law enforcement does not succeed and law 
observance cannot be expected. Is anyone able to 
detect any difference in principle between law en- 
forcement in city and state with the use of force if 
ncessary, and the proportionate application of force 
between nations? If so, what is it? 

The difference between law and anarchy is the 
difference between an adjudication by an impartial 
tribunal under a rule of general law made for all oc- 
casions, on the one hand; and the application of brute 
strength for his own selfish interests by a particular 
person or a particular nation. Nobody is intelligent 
enough to write his own personal code of laws; and 
no one is good enough to be his own judge, jury and 
witnesses. In city, state and nation we do not tol- 
erate the use of brute force; it is only between nations 
that anyone still clings to the old barbaric practices of 
antiquity. 

When Japan made an attack on Shanghai and 
took over Manchuria, the League was not able to 
enforce sanctions. The Lytton Commission went to 
Manchuria and made an investigation, and the League 
declared Japan to be the aggressor, which was equiva- 
lent to an indictment under the law; but it had to stop 
there. It had no power to punish except by a moral 
punishment. Japan felt’ the sting and understood 
that it was classed as an outlaw nation, and withdrew 
from the League. 

In the recent Italo-Ethiopian War, the League 
The purpose was 
to stop the war or to shorten the war. It will do no 
good to stop one war by starting a new and bigger war. 
It must also be acknowledged that if any procedure is 
once started no one can be sure where it will stop. 
But if it is known that sanctions in a fair and reason- 
able manner will be applied, is it not likely to retard 
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the actions of the law breaker? The whole basis, of 
course, is the idea that sanctions are the enforcement of 
a rule of law arrived at by a responsible and impartial 
body of disinterested persons or states after a careful 
examination of the facts. 

One policeman cannot enforce sanctions and one 
nation cannot enforce sanctions, but the laws of a land 
with the judicial and civil machinery of justice can 
enforce sanctions, and the united group of nations of 
the world in collective action can enforce sanctions. 
If the enforcing group is not superior or is only slightly 
superior in strength to the criminal or outlaw, the 
attempt to enforce is not likely to be orderly en- 
forcement, but is more likely to result in violence or, 
in the case of nations, to result in war. In order to 


_ enforce the law against an individual or against a na- 


tion, there should be behind the law and back of the 
law enough authority and enough power so that the 


offender will not resist. 


The world, like the state, must either stop the 
bank robber, and the kidnapper and the murderer, 


or else let him go ahead with his activities. That is 
the alternative. Which is better and less dangerous? 
Without adequate cooperation the use of sanctions is 
perhaps more dangerous, but with full or general co- 
operation, a nation will soon learn, as individuals have 
already learned, that there is a law and that it does 
not pay to violate it. Three different attitudes appear 
possible for a nation in time of a foreign war: (1) free- 
dom of the seas, which is in fact economic cooperation; 
(2) neutrality, a makeshift, half-way measure, in a 
sense withdrawal from all participation, or participa- 
tion in some ways and in some kinds of trade, though 
possibly applying some form of sanctions; or (3) a 
full policy of sanctions, which is cooperation in the 
law-enforcement agencies to stop war. 

It is generally believed that the only way for 
America to stay out of a big war is to prevent the war. 
Does she want to take the risk that goes with the 
enforcement of sanctions, or the risk that goes with a 
repetition of the year 1914? That is the point to 
decide. 


Followers of Tradition 
Edward L. Israel 


@|ECENT religious conventions have been greatly 
™| concerned with current social and economic 
conditions. There have been debates pro 
OU and con as to whether the churches should 
be concerned with the social system and to what 
extent. 
Doubtless the spectacle of churchmen, particularly 
of clergymen, devoting themselves with great serious- 


_ ness to this problem has caused some confusion in the 


bone 


minds of many people. 

“What’s the idea of ministers of religion inter- 
fering in economic, social or political problems?’’ 
some may ask. ‘Why don’t they stick to their Bibles 
and hymn books? Is this just another effort to break 
down the time-honored American tradition of the 
separation of church and state? What have clergy- 
men to say of value concerning political matters, 
anyhow?” 


Religion and Social Justice 


It would be strange indeed were there not a 
large complement of folks who react in this manner. 
The dissidents come, for the greater part, from the 
reactionary group which is out of sympathy with the 
ideas expressed. Some, however, although agreeing, 
may raise the issue on a matter of principle. For the 
illumination of both these groups, let us ask the reason 
for the concern of present-day religious leaders with 
these practical problems. 

The entire Judeo-Christian religious tradition is 
a record of the concern of organized religion with the 
ethics of everyday life. This is the mutual spiritual 
heritage of Catholic, Frotestant and Jew—priest, 


_ pastor or rabbi. 


‘The Hebrew Bible, the Cld Testament, abounds 


with concrete exemplifications of this statement. 


‘There are the laws of the Pentateuch, the five books of 
Moses, which, in the name of God, legislate among 
ther things concerning the manner in which hired 


labor is to be paid, with public safety legislation, with 
correct weights and measures—in other words, with 
just values in everyday commercial transactions. The 
Mosaic law even goes so far as, by implication, to deny 
any inherent and lasting rights in property. Witness 
the provisions for the Year of Release, which remits 
debts at the end of seven years—an ancient statute of 
limitations—and the law of the Jubilee Year, which 
makes land revert to its original owners every fifty 
years. 


Bible Denounces Social Evils 


The prophetic heritage is too well known to re- 
quire amplification. In the name of God, there are 
denounced militaristic foreign alliances, land and 
other monopolies, food adulteration, and other forms 
of economic injustice, either of a flagrant order or 
what today we would term “‘chiseling.”’ 

The Bible binds religious faith and social justice 
into an inseparable oneness. Out of a faith in the 
Fatherhood of God, there flows inevitably the corol- 
lary of the Brotherhood of Man. All men are members 
of one family, regardless of the differences of race or 
station. 

As within the literal family there are certain 
inalienable rights of which no member, no matter how 
weak or apparently insignificant, can justly be de- 
prived, so in the larger human family the individual 
members have inalienable rights which may not be 


violated by cunning, a want of conscience, or force. And 


if such violation takes place, it requires condemnation 
in the name of God, because, by the very act of injus- 
tice, the Fatherhood of God is violated. 

Contemporary social injustice is a violation of 
basic human rights, and hence of the fundamental 
principle of religious philosophy. The pulpit of today 
has no alternative but to face the challenge, and inter- 
pret ethics as applied to the economic, social and po- 
litical life of the day. 
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When Do Children Worship? 


Marie Cole Powell 


PQ|N EK Sunday morning a visitor stepped into a 
: second-grade classroom, interested in the 
entire program, but with a special desire to 
observe the children at worship. She had 

chosen to visit this second grade because she knew 
that it represented an interesting experiment in re- 
ligious education. For this church school was or- 
ganized, not by departments, but grades, each grade 
having its own room, its own teacher who both taught 
and led the children in worship, and a flexible program 
in which the worship was closely related to the other 
activities of the morning. The visitor knew that this 
grade had a two-hour session each Sunday, and that 
sometimes worship came first, at other times at the 
close of the session, and often in the middle. 

As she entered the room she saw these seven- 
year-old boys and girls busy at their work benches, 
pounding and hammering or gluing pieces of wood. 
They were making the village “where Jesus lived when 
he was a little boy,’’ so one seven-year-old informed 
her. The young teacher suddenly saw the visitor 
and came forward. “Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘‘you’ve 
some to see our worship service. I’m so sorry. We're 
not going to worship this morning.” 

“We're not going to worship this morning!” 
How did she know? How could she be so sure? The 
visitor wondered. Of course she knew what the young 
and progressive teacher meant. She had planned no 
set worship service for this Sunday session. Her pro- 
gram was flexible. She was bound by no traditions in 
this school, but was free to plan for the needs and in- 
terests of these children as she saw them. In this 
session they would probably complete their Nazareth 
village and spend most of the time setting it up and 
talking about “‘when Jesus was a little boy.’”’ There 
would be no regular time allotted to worship. 

And yet, in the moments that followed, the 
visitor felt that this little group of second-graders 
came very near to worshipping more than once. 
For instance, there was that moment when the village 
was being placed against its background of hills and 
one child pointed out the trail winding to the top of 
the hill back of Jesus’ house, while another ran to 
the nearby screen and called attention to a picture of 
the boy Jesus standing on the hilltop with the breezes 
blowing his tunic, and stil] another remarked, ‘‘Per- 
haps he is saying ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
bills, 

At this point the visitor felt that the group was 

~ just on the verge of a worship experience far more 
real than anything which might have been planned. 

All these boys and girls needed was someone who 

would understand that they felt like worshipping, 

that they were, psychologically speaking, ‘‘ready” to 
express their thoughts and feelings in the language of 
worship. 

So, we ask ourselves, ““When do children wor- 
ships “lsetes possible that, sometimes, during the 
best planned services of worship, very little real wor- 
ship occurs, and that at other moments, not set aside 
ard labeled es “wership,” the children feel very near 


to God? If this is true, can we discover certain times, 
places and conditions in which children are apt to 
have genuine experiences of worship? Ht might be 
well to interpret our question, ‘““When do children 
worship?”’ to mean: 

1. In what situations are children most likely to 
worship? 

2. In what environments will they probably 
feel like worshipping? 

3. What shall be the form of worship experiences 
for children? 

In what situations are children most likely 
to worship? 

It seems from observing children in the presence 
of the mysteries of life that they are often impelled to 
worship by their feelings of awe and wonder. Miss Per- 
kins records the wonderings of a group of primary 
children. 

““*T was wondering,’ Mary said, ‘how God ever 
started life from these little seeds.’ ‘And how could he 
make such tiny weeds?’ Ann marveled.” (1) Later 
on these children “stood in awe before the mystery 
and beauty of a chrysalis.”” One of this group chose a 
verse to describe their feelings of wonder. The verse 
was, ‘“This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our 
eyes.” 

Some time later the experiences of wonder which 
this group had shared were translated into the lan- 
guage of worship in the form of a litany, called “These 
Things Are Wonderful.” In one place the litany said: 


That a caterpillar can make a chrysalis that seems 
smaller than itself, 

That it can hang by a slender thread which even the 
wind cannot break, 

That from the chrysalis will come a butterfly .. . 

This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in our eyes. (2) 


This record of one group of children and their 
wonderings reveals another aspect of worship, which 
is that children seem to worship most spontaneously 
when worship grows out of experiences that are real to 
them. First, these children had the experience of won- 
dering; then, they expressed their wonder in ucrship. 
Suppose, on some €unday morning, they had been 
asked to participate in a litany about God’s wonder- 
ful world, without any preparation of any kind. 
Could they have said and meant, “This is the Lord’s 
doing; it is marvellous in our eyes,”’ had they not first 
experienced the marvel of the chrysalis and the butter- 
fly? Must it not, first, be seen by their eyes before it 
can become ‘‘marvellous.in their eyes’? Do we not 
often rush our children into services of worship which 
are not related to anything which the boys and girls 
have first experienced? 

Does this not suggest to us that children are most 
apt to worship in situations which are life-like and 
natural? How many fleeting impulses to speak to 
God never find expression because the child is inartic- 


(1) “As Children Worship,” by Jeanette Perkins. Pil- 
grim Press. 
(2) Ibid. 
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ulate and there is no one to guide him to the point of 
climax in an expression of worship? There is a song, 
written for children, in which a little child is imagined 
to be speaking. He says: 


Sometimes when morning lights the sky 
And gladness fills the air, 

I feel like telling things to God, 
He seems so very near. 


Sometimes when work and play are done 
And evening stars appear, 

I feel like whispering things to God, 
He is so very near. (8) 


If the church-school curriculum included more 
experiences which teachers and children might share in 
natural life situations, on hikes through the woods, 
telling stories under a tree, or looking at pictures and 
just talking in a friendly way before an open fire, 
might there not be more of these moments when wor- 
ship would seem the most natural thing in the world 
and teacher and pupils together would feel like ‘‘say- 
ing things to God’’? 

This suggests at least two other situations in 
which children are easily led to worship. One is the 
situation in which a feeling of group fellowship is pro- 
nounced. When we share, not only our toys and our 
friends and our good times, but the things of the spirit 
as well, we often feel that Godisnear. This requires 
in the children’s groups in the church school sufficient 
time to talk things over and time in which the teacher 
can consciously stimulate this feeling of social unity 
in the group. We adults know how much easier it is 
to pray with people with whom we have shared many 
experiences of happiness, of work and of the pursuit of 
common goals. Obviously children are quick to sense 
this spirit in a group. If they feel at home in the 
social unit, then the fellowship of worship takes on a 
deeper meaning. 

There is a larger social consciousness which some 
venture to believe is possible for children. Have we 
not underestimated the capacity of children for enter- 
ing imaginatively and participating vicariously in so- 
cial situations which lie a little outside of their own 
immediate experiences? If worship is to find its 
“fruition in a Community of Love,” as Dr. Brightman 
suggests, (4) must we not begin with children and iden- 
tify for them the sharing of God’s purposes in worship 
with the fulfillment of those purposes in social action? 

From the point of view of method, this suggests 
that as children have some share in active enterprises 
of building the kingdom of God on earth, they will 
arrive at moments when they will feel that God is a 
very real and living God, and when they will desire 
_ to pray in the spirit of one five-year old: 


Thank you for giving us the time to enjoy every- 
thing here in the mountains. Be with all the people 
who cannot get out and see all these beautiful things; 

-and help the world sometime to be so that everyone 
will have a chance to see all the beautiful things in 
the world. (5) 


. (8) “Primary Music and Worship,’ by Elizabeth Shields. 
The Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
__—s«(4)”-s«s “‘Reiigious Values,”’ by E. S. Brightman. The Abing- 


_ don Press. ng E 


(5) “‘Children’s Prayers,” by V. Darr. The Pilgrim Press. 


It is noteworthy that this prayer was the cul- 
mination of a great many experiences of trying to 
understand social injustice and of trying to do some- 
thing about it. 

The prayer just quoted reveals a sensitivity to 
beauty and goodness which is characteristic of most 
children. In the presence of beauty and of goodness, 
then, we may expect them to be in the mood of wor- 
ship. Appreciation and gratitude are flowers of the 
spirit which blossom in situations in which children 
feel, in the words of the familiar grace, that ‘‘God is 
great and God is good.” 

If we expect children’s expressions of gratitude to 
be genuine and not assumed, we must spend more 
time in our teaching in helping them to become con- 
scious of the greatness and goodness of God. What 
doth it profit a leader of worship, if she prepares 
a worship service on the theme of “Gratitude” and 
selects hymns and litanies and prayers of gratitude, 
so that she has a beautiful service of worship, but 
neglects to lead the children, first, into a situation in 
which the springs of gratitude are touched so that 
they break forth into spontaneous praise? 

In what environments will children feel like 
worshipping? 

There is no one answer to this question. We 
who are teachers are tempted to crave teaching de- 
vices which are applicable in all situations, but, when 
teaching becomes a vital process and learning is seen 
as a matter of growth, we discover that it is not pos- 
sible, nor even desirable, to have our teaching proced- 
ure so determined. 

To answer this second question conclusively one 
would have to experiment with many groups of chil- 
dren in many types of environments. As yet, no one 
has done this on a sufficiently large scale to warrant 
any definite conclusions. But it is possible to do what 
one leader did, provide several types of environment 
for worship and then try to discover how our particular 
group of children express themselves in these different 
environments. 

The most practical aspect of this question for 
most of us is whether children worship best in an informal 
or a formal environment. Of recent years, there has 
been an increase in the building of children’s chapels, 
one phase of a general trend toward the enrichment of 
the environment of worship for all ages. Do children 
worship with real feeling in a Gothic chapel? Or are 
they more conscious of God’s presence in a simple, 
homelike atmosphere? 

The answer to these questions depends, of course, 
upon several factors, such as the age of the children 
and the degree to which each type of environment Is 
interpreted to them or by them in terms of their own 
experience. an 

Children of the kindergarten and primary depart- 
ments would undoubtedly have much of their child- 
like spontaneity suppressed if they worshipped al- 
ways in the dim light of stained glass windows and 
under the overwhelming vastness of Gothic arches. 
These younger children need the opportunity to be 
natural in their relations to God as in the other rela- 
tionships of their lives. While we have recognized 
that this is true for little children, we have sometimes 
assumed that juniors have outgrown this need and 
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require only the more formal types of worship in the 
more formal setting. But even junior boys and girls 
need also to experience God in a natural way and in 
natural surroundings. 

On the other hand, even the youngest child in 
the church, on occasion, may walk with hushed rever- 
ence down its aisles and feel that God is speaking to 
him, if he has been led to feel that this is his church, as 
in the case of the kindergartners who had saved their 
own money to help buy the new paint and the soft 
carpet. As they stood on the altar steps one child 
said, ‘‘Can’t we sing our song about the church?” 
And so they sang, 

Our dear church was builded, 
Long ago with prayer, 

So that all the neighbors 
Might find welcome there. (6) 


Or, we have the record of the group of primary 
children who, after listening to quiet music in a 
churchly environment, told what they had thought 
of as the music played. 

“This church . . . . God made this church. .. . 
He made the builders think of it, and he made the 
thoughts they had to make them build it.” “Yes, 
and he made the thoughts the artists had so they could 
make things.”” ‘The colored windows with pictures 
in them and the pretty lights.’’(7) 

In this last case these children were not sup- 
pressed by the elaborate and formal environment of 
worship because they had been guided to understand 
it and to discover meanings in it for the aan of 
their own experience. 

However, this same group of children, nee 
they worshipped on another Sunday in a sunny room 
with no decorations except flowers, seemed to worship 
as genuinely as in the more formal setting. In addi- 
tion, they said they liked the room because ‘““The 
flowers are so pretty with the light on them. It’s so 
light here!’’(7) 

Ts it not true that children need to worship in a 
variety of places, since worship may be a response to 
many kinds of stimulation? It would be unfortunate 
were children to localize God or feel that he could be 
found only in a church setting. 

This seems to point a way for us in the church 
school—to provide opportunities for worship indoors 
and out of doors; in periods definitely allotted to 
worship, but also at any time when the desire to 
worship is present; for the most part, in an informal 
setting, but occasionally in that of the more formal 
type; under the stimulation of an enriched environ- 
ment as well as in a more simple setting where the 
thoughts are free to follow their own paths to God. 

What shall be the form of worship experi- 
ences for children? 

Will children be most likely to worship through a 
service very carefully built from a prelude and a call 
to worship through hymns and prayers to a closing 
benediction? Or will they respond with more genuine 
religious feeling to a more informal type of worship in 


(6) ‘Teaching without Textbooks,” edited by Frances 
Weld Danielson and Jeanette Perkins. The Pilgrim Press. 

‘(7) ‘As Children Worship,” by Jeanette Perkins. Pil- 
grim Press. 
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which there is plenty of opportunity for conversation 
and the sharing of ideas and feelings? There is little 
doubt in the thinking of those who know the mind of 
a child that the more informal type of worship is that 
which evokes the more spontaneous response from 
children. 

But, children can grow into a more formal ex- 
pression of their worship attitudes and feelings, es- 
pecially when the more formal framework is kept alive 
and vital by the simple and informal manner of the 
leader, by weaving together the different parts of 
the service with sufficient explanation and comment 
to make it meaningful at every step and by making a 
place, even in the more formal service, for participa- 
tion by the children in conversation. When children 
have an experience which has meant much to them, 
so much that they want to share it with others, they 
themselves may embody this experience in a service 
of worship which may follow the outline of a formal 
service and yet which retains all the reality and 
spontaneity of the experience itself. 

* * * 


Verse 
WHITHER MAN? 
Grace Dickinson Sperling 


Man breasts the sea of life on surging waves 
Of high intelligence that bear him far 
Beyond his little world. From bestial caves 
He made his first foray, and now his star 
Is commonplace; the polar seas for him— 
A summer’s flight, and Afric desert wastes 
A winter holiday. He sails the rim 
Of earth’s blue stratosphere, or dives and hastes 
Away through jade-green forests under sea. 
He toys with stellar-light beyond the sun, 
And though it flash and fade, eternity 
_ Remains. Yet who shall say when man has run 
His course, or who withhold life’s chastening. rod— 
Should there be left no shining court of God? 
* * a { : 
A CALL TO THE ISLES OF SHOALS 
Fred Winslow Rust 


If ever nature thrills you, 

I say, just come with me 

And you'll enjoy the Isles of Shoals, 
Fair islands out at sea. 

On a clear-cool summer morning 
You can see the distant shore, 

And in between a bluer sea 

Than you’ve ever seen before. 


A place it is where you can dream 

And plan and dream anew, 

And follow through with random thoughts 
Of things you’d like to do. 

The only sounds—the gulls below, 

White dots upon the blue; 

With clearest air and scarce a cloud— 
There’s restfulness for you. 


We need a few of nature’s thrills’ 

In these too busy days, 

These days of sights and grating sounds 
That leave us in a maze. 

And for a thrill of peacefulness 

I bid you come with me, 

And we’ll enjoy together 

These islands out at sea. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GEORGE ELIOT 


George Eliot: A Biography. By Blanche 
Colton Williams. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 341 pp. $4.00. 


A well-remembered anecdote from this 
book is that of the meeting of the House of 
Commons Library Committee at which, 
Sir Edmund Gosse recalled, Herbert 
Spencer laid down the policy of admitting 
no fiction to the library, “‘except, of course, 
the novels of George Eliot.”” Though Dr. 
Williams optimistically sees signs of a 
general revival of interest in the work of 
George Eliot today, it would indeed be 
futile to maintain that she will ever be read 
as widely again as she was read fifty years 
ago. She remains too essentially the Vic- 
torian both in her didacticism and in her 
overflowing sensibility in the handling of 
character. Yet as popular taste for her 
fiction lessens rather than increases, her 
critical reputation has recently taken a 
new lease of life. Students now recognize 
how far above her contemporaries she was 
in her grasp of fictional technique. She 
was a young contemporary of Charles 
Dickens, but in sense of artistic form and 
in understanding of the real bases of con- 
duct (she was the true founder of the 
psychological novel in England), she was 
almost a century beyond him. 

Dr. Williams’s book, however, deals 
avowedly with the woman rather than with 
the books she wrote. For those who are 
not up to the exhaustive detail of Cross’s 
official ‘Life,’ this book will certainly 
prove the most satisfactory biography. 
It is a close chronicle of events from child- 
hood to age. Since the only externally 
adventurous event in George Eliot’s life 
was the union with George Henry Lewes, 
the book is also a chronicle of ideas: the 
sarly spiritual struggles, the transition 
to Positivism, the flowering of her genius 
under the beneficent affection of Lewes, 
who is here drawn, as he should be, at full 
length. To her task Dr. Williams brings 
much new material of her own. She has 
2xamined every available manuscript and 
has turned up some new ones, some of 
them letters of great interest. She has 
visited and described all the surviving 
houses in which George Eliot lived. She 
has talked with surviving relatives of the 
novelist and of Lewes. The book is re- 
plete with portraits, photographs and fac- 
similes illustrating both the woman and 
ner books. The reader may see from the 
irst page he reads that the study has been 
a Jabor of love. 

There can be no question but that the 
labor was worth the effort. This convic- 
tion will hold in spite of possible reserva- 
ms in the reader’s mind. He may feel, 
is the reviewer does, that the biographer 
as allowed herself to indulge too fre- 


quently in George Eliot’s own sensibility— 
that mothering sympathy which the 
novelist lavished on such characters as the 
nearly-martyred Dorothea Brooke in “‘Mid- 
dlemarch.” This indulgence lends an 
elegiac atmosphere to the book, making it 
something of a saint’s rather than a 
woman’s life. Yet the impression gained 
from the facts of George Eliot’s life is that 
it was an unusually full and satisfying one, 
far less unhappy and frustrated than that 
of many another creative artist. In any 
case, there can be no argument as to her 
accomplishment. She will keep her place, 
despite those who—to their loss—find her 
“difficult.” ‘To the end,” says Dr. Wil- 
liams, “‘she wrote to prove that her life 
would produce more good than if she had 
never done anything to shock the world.” 
She thoroughly succeeded. 
L. H. Butterfield. 
* * 

A FLIGHT OF BOOKS: 

FROM THE HARRISON AVIARY 


Out of Iowa. By Van Meter Ames. $2. 


A narrative of no great dramatic quality 
or philosophical content is punctuated— 
lightning in a summer sky—by a frequent 
crackle of vivid imagery: ‘‘fire-crackers of 
joy exploding from a hen’’; ‘‘from his (the 
rooster’s) throat burst forth day or night 
the glory of a sunrise’’; ‘‘the green comet 
(of grass from a lawn-mower) streaming 
against bare legs’’; ‘‘the thrashing machine 
shake(s) and roar(s) like an angry beast 
with feet in a trap”; “milking progressed 
with firmness and affection, joining man 
and beast in happy perversion”; ‘‘the 
shining stallion trumpeted his fire, a de- 
sirous constellation held in leash by man.” 

Anyone who can remember an American 
boyhood will derive considerable pleasure 
of recognition from this free-verse auto- 
biography of youthful winters in Chicago 
and summers in Iowa, Montana and Mich- 
igan. 


The Candle Burns. 
Carasso. $1.50. 

The only thing remarkable about these 
poems is the age of their author—eight 
when the earliest was written, now twelve. 
More than the latter half of the volume is 
anticlimactically devoted to verse written 
before the age of ten, but one or two of the 
later lyrics, ‘‘Candlelight,” for one, have a 
fragile charm, and the final stanza of “‘The 
Beggar,” 

His marble fingers sink 
In molds of frozen snow; 
His breathless figure casts 
A cameo, 


By Katharine 


is original and at least transitorily effective. 
It can also be said for Katharine that her 
verse does not in the least resemble Natha- 
lia Crane’s. 


Frail Fragment. By Jerry Clason. 


$1.50. 


Frail, indeed, both in form and content, 
these poems are; also thoroughly trite and 
conventional. Vide: one of the better 
examples of her imagery, entitled, for 
some reason, ‘Infinite’: The moon is a 
silver goblet, spilling nectar for that tired 
laborer, Earth. 


Hills and Valleys. 
$1.50. 


Nature-lovers will be impressed by the 
carefully affectionate lyric descriptions of 
flowers, hills, and trees which make up 
most of this volume, but it is probable that 
some of the definitely ethical poems will 
have a more enduring appeal, even es- 
thetically. Such a one is: “‘After a Negro 
Pageant”’: 


By Lucile Graham. 


Swaying to the rhythm of your spirituals 

He moved before us in the crowded 
place— 

A slender brown-skinned Christ who bore 
the mark 

Of all your sorrows on his solemn face. 


Our scorn, our protest, die upon our lips: 
We make him Aryan, though he was a 
Jew! 
But friends, we both have pictured simple 
truth, 
For he is one of us and one of you. 


I’ve Never Been to Winkle. By Vilda 
Sauvage Owens. $1.50. 


Lovers of England will delight in such 
celebrations of the English countryside as 
the title-poem, “The Pilgrims’ Progress,” 
“Oh, to be in England!’ ”’ and, especially 
the poem which begins: 


If I ever have time for things that matter, 

If ever I have the smallest chance, 
I’m going to live in 

Little Broom Gardens, 
Moat-by-the-Castle, 

Nettlecombe, Hants. 


But one cannot but wonder why Mrs. 
Owens should care to include—in this year 
of all years—her ‘‘Poems written in 
1918,” in one of which the ‘‘wild bells’’ are 
adjured to “‘Proclaim to all the earth that 
Tyranny is dead!’’ and poppies to ‘‘whisper 
through the sheltering sod: Sleep, sleep, 
for all is well.” 


Kenneth Porter. 
* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Nil Desperandum. Selected by Flor- 
ence Railton and John Kielty. London: 
The Lindsey Press. 60 pp. 1s. 

Among this collection of sixteen short 
talks by English writers for boys and girls 
from eight to sixteen years of age, is found 
a variety of material well treated. Here 
are central ideas based on _ desirable 
character qualities, well developed, with 
the use of illustrations drawn from history, 
science and nature. 

Ernest W. Kuebler. 
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VICTIMS OF IMPERIALISM 


T\HE present disorders in Palestine are probably 
the most serious outbreak since the Jews began 
the great work of rebuilding Zion upon the hills 

of the ancient homeland. Serious, that is to say, from 
the standpoint of loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty, but not, I believe, from the standpoint of the 
ultimate destiny of the country! Two facts, not often 
mentioned, or even recognized, are properly to be re- 
garded as central to the whole situation. 

First, the uprising of the Arab population is 
fundamentally an attack upon the British Empire. 
The Jews in Palestine are being attacked only in- 
directly as the wards, so to speak, of the Empire under 
the mandate of the League of Nations. What we 
have at work here is an upheaval not of anti-Semitism, 
as in Germany and Poland, but of the intense na- 
tionalistic sentiment of a people who resent the in- 
trusion of Britain into what was promised them, in 
the days of the Great War, as the new Arab empire of 
the Near East. To get rid of the British, not to 
slaughter the Jews, is the real purpose in the hearts 
of the Arabs. I am persuaded that if the complication 
of the mandate were removed from the scene, it would 
be entirely possible, in course of time, for Jews and 
Arabs to work out together their common destiny. 
But so long as British imperialistic interest and au- 
thority are involved, there can be nothing but trouble 
—with the Jews, as usual, the scapegoat. 

The second fact is that Jews and Arabs, strange 
as it may seem, have no basic quarrel with one another. 
On the land, and even in the cities, the members of 
the two groups manifest no hatred or hostility. On 
the contrary, the two peoples have for years been 


working together, and thus steadily growing together | 


in mutual understanding and good will. The Arabs 
know full well that the Jews are bringing prosperity to 
Palestine, and therewith raising their standards of 
living, and therewith in turn delivering them from 
their ancient feudal bondage to their rich overlords. 
It is these powerful land-owners, at the top, fearing the 
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release of the peasants whom they have exploited f 
sO many generations, at the bottom, who are deli 
erately fomenting through appeals to religious supe 
stition and political passion, such trouble as now exis 
between the peoples of Israel and Islam. Even s 
at this time, as in the massacres of 1929, the Ar. 
trouble-makers have to import remote tribesmen fror 
Trans-Jordania and elsewhere to do the burnings an 
the killings which their own people in Palestine, wh 
know the Jews, will not perpetrate. Leave the wor 
ers alone, and they will join hearts, as they have a! 
ready joined hands, to achieve a common happiness i 
a land which they share together! 

The ultimate solution of the present tragic ci 
cumstance is obvious. In due course, largely throug. 
the influence of the Jewish settlement in Palestin 
the Arabs will be economically and socially delivere 
of their overlords. Then, with the Jews, they wi 
make terms with Britain and be politically delivere 
of the mandate. However dark the present, th 
future is bright. 

John Haynes Holmes. 


* * 


‘L. 1. B. 


EMBERS of the Young People’s Religiou 
Union and the Young People’s Christia 
Union of the Universalist fellowship are look 
ing forward with eager anticipation to the conference 
of the Leyden International Bureau which is to b 
held at Star Island from August 15 to August 22. Th 
Leyden International Bureau, or L. I. B. as it | 
usually designated, is an international association 
free Christian and free religious youth. Its object : 
to encourage the growth of a vital, free religion amon 
young people in personal, national, and particular! 
international relationships, and to this end it arrange 
international correspondence, publishes a_ regula 
bulletin and news sheets, and conducts summer cor 
ferences. F'stablished by the Dutch in 1923, it wa 
largely financed and managed by them until 193: 
when it was reorganized at the International Congres 
in Copenhagen. Its activities are now directed by a 
executive committee whose members are chosen fror 
the member groups, of which there are sixteen, rey 
resenting Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fngland, Ho 
land, Hungary, Rumania, Switzerland and Americ: 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., former executive sec 
retary of the Y.P.R. U., is a member of the executiv 
committee. 

At least fifty foreign delegates will attend the cor 
ference at Star Island this summer. Landing in Ne 
York on August 3, they will be entertained there unt 
August 8, when they will come to New England for th 
week remaining before the Shoals. Plans are unde 
way to show our guests the most interesting religiou: 
historical and cultural landmarks in and near Bostor 
to give them the opportunity to live in America 
homes where they can see American life at its bes 
and to offer them recreation typical of that our youn 
people enjoy. During their entire stay in Americ 
the young people from abroad will be the guests of th 
Y. P. R. U., and the Y. P.C. U., and the generous an 
interested older members of the two denominatior 
who have contributed to the fund now being raised t 
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pay the expenses of our guests. Though the enter- 
ainment will not be elaborate, it will be a considerable 
expense to entertain fifty guests, and it is hoped that 
there may be individuals in the denomination who will 
wish to contribute toward this entertainment. J. 
Russell Abbott, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will be 
happy to receive any gifts for this purpose. 
; The theme of the Star Island conference will be 
“The Function of Religious Freedom in a World of 
Rising Authorities.”” In these days when freedom is 
n peril in America as well as abroad, what can be more 
Be rite than a group of young men and women, de- 
voted to the cause of liberal religion, sincere in purpose 
and eager to serve, who band together in the common 
cause of * ‘the progress of mankind, onward and upward 
forever.’”’ It is a thrilling opportunity for Unitarians, 
young an old, to be a part of this first L. I. B. con- 
ference to be held in America, this conference which 
will most certainly strengthen the cause of liberal 
religion around the world, and which will also, just 
as certainly, make peace on earth more nearly a 
reality. 
Elizabeth H. Frederick. 
* * 
THE ETERNAL VERITIES 


NE frequently meets with a man who calls him- 
self a tired radical; this probably means that 
he has been disappointed that the golden age 

which he had hoped for has not yet arrived. We have 
all had something of this mood as we see the tardy ar- 
rival of world peace, of true democracy, of growth in 
the liberal churches, of our own personal integrity. 
Our enthusiasm has slackened, our struggles have 
largely ceased, and we are tired. But before we yield 
to despair let us take account of stock. We have been 
too much in a hurry; “so hot, my little man’; and 
have trusted that goals could be reached too easily. 
Before we surrender to the mocd of disillusionment Jet 
us see whether we have lcoked all around the horizon. 
There may be unsuspected resources in ourselves 
which we have not yet summoned; one has a fellow 
feeling for the Yankee who was asked if he could play 
the violin. “I don’t know,” he said, ‘I have never 
tried.” 

One explanation of the success of the Cxford 
Movement is to be found in the fact that what the 
Buchmanites call the guidance of God is really the 
summoning up of these same unsuspected resources 
m one’s own personality. If God is to be consulted 
about the making of a clam chowder or the successful 
manipulation of a real-estate deal, he must be a 
‘rather trivial person. 

Psychoanalysis shows that there are unsuspected 
Jepths to our natures; let us summon them to the 
solution of our problems. If illusions pass, the great 
deals of life still stand firm. Love and truth and 
ustice are still there though the heavens fall. Faith 
of a real sort is still possible. Faith in ourselves, dig- 
zing deeper into our unsuspected resources, faith in 
yur fellows, in every one of whom some nobleness may 
ar yea faith in the universe, that good will be the 

goal of ill, these may be trusted to afford at 
t a suggestion of cure for sick souls. 

_ Eduin Fairley. 


DANGEROUS DOCTRINE 


HE Oxford Group Movement was shown forth in 
all its strength and all its weakness a few Sun- 
days ago by the outdoor mass meeting of na- 

tional representation at Stockbridge, Mass. 

Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, who has proven him- 
self an expert manipulator, addressed the gathering, 
explaining the “‘heart’’ of his movement as the practice 
of the ‘‘quiet time,’”’ wherein God puts thoughts into 
our minds and directs us in what we are todo. He dic- 
tated to the audience some of the messages that have 
come to him while he has been listening-in to the 
Divine Announcer. To wit: “A supernational network 
over five wires.”’ “A spiritual radiophone in every 
home.” “Every last man in America, in every last 
place in America, in every last situation in America, 
guided by God.” His disciples wrote the words down 
in their pious notebooks and then repeated them 
twice in chorus. All of which convinces us that Dr. 
Buchman is a “monstrous clever fellow’ and that he 
spends some of his quiet time thinking up good cam- 
paign slogans. 

Then came the usual series of testimonies. If 
these were ordinary, the testifiers were not. Among 
them were a retired Brigadier-General, a past presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, a movie actress, 
a regional manager of the Firestone Tire Company, a 
member of the Dutch Parliament. Some confined 
themselves to generous, high-toned generalities and 
spiritual fight-talks. The Firestone man and the 
movie actress stuck to the specific and the practical. 
The former, taking his quiet period in an airplane, 
received “a small simple piece of guidance which 
enabled me to settle a litigation which we regarded as 
uncompromisable.’”’ The movie actress, by going to 
God, got the part in ‘The Mutiny on the Bounty”’ 
for which she was competing. 

This phenomenon is painful rather than funny, 
because it is a parody on something real. In religion 
we seek, among other things, perhaps, to throw upon 
our lives the perspective of God. The Oxford Groupers 
make a show at doing this, but what they actually do 
is to throw upon God their own private perspective. 
When God begins picking the players for a Holly- 
wood film we think it’s time to sound the Eronx Cheer. 
The Buchmanite doctrine that anybody can put his 
life under God’s control by being quiet three times a 
day and following the hunches which come to him in 
such periods tends to make us business successes and 
puncture-proof hypocrites. 

Fred F. French, a New York Wailer and real- 
estate man, said back i in the “New Fra” days that by 
following the counsel of the Greatest Human Nature 
Expert (Jesus), especially that part which says ‘‘Knock 
and it shall be opened unto you,” his salesmen had 
immeasurably strengthened their own characters and 
selling power. Mr. French and his men, whether 
they knew it or not, were practicing Buchmanism. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


kX 
FORTNIGHTLY PUBLICATION FOR SUMMER 


HE Christian Register will be published fortnightly 
during July and August as usual. The first 
issue in .'uly will be dated July 9. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


CHANNING UNIT ARIANISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A former member of a progressive Uni- 
tarian church in a large middle western 
city visited our service recently and, in the 
course of conversation, revealed that “‘all 
the Unitarians have withdrawn from the 
church” because the minister, who has 
served it for nearly twenty years, is no 
longer a Unitarian. She made it clear that 
she was a ‘Boston Unitarian,” and im- 
plied that William Ellery Channing was 
her authority and guide in matters of re- 
ligion. 

This incident raises an important ques- 
tion wh‘ch might well engage the attention 
of The Register, if not of the Commission 
of Appraisal; namely, when does one cease 
to be a Unitarian? 

It has been my understanding, since I 
joined the Unitarian Church twelve years 
ago and during eight years in the ministry, 
that the one d stinguishing characteristic 
of the Unitarian Church was its freedom of 
belief, which applied to the pulpit as well as 
the pew. Recent observations and ex- 
periences, however, have made me wonder 
whether or not that hope has been based 
on an impractical and sentimental ideal. 

A score or more of ministers within the 
past few years have been forced out of 
their pulpits, ostensibly for “financial” 
or other plausible reasons, but in every case 
they have been known to have embraced 
minority opinions, whether theological, 
social or political. 

Is it not time that the Unitarian body 
settle once and for all the question whether 
its professed freedom of belief and expres- 
sion shall extend to those who deviate 
from majority opinions in their honest 
thinking? 

A further disillusioning experience raises 
the question in my own mind whether 
even Dr. Channing was not too radical in 
his thinking for modern Unitarians. Sev- 
eral months ago I submitted an article in 
which I attempted to interpret Channing’s 
spirit in the light of his time and apply it 
to such questions as engage modern 
thought. As far as I know that article has 
not found space in The Christian Register. 

Has the prophecy of Channing, expressed 
in his letter of September 10, 1841, to 
Rey. James Martineau, been fulfilled in 
our day? He said, in part: ‘Old Unitarian- 
ism must undergo important modifications 
or developments. . . . It began as a pro- 
test against the rejection of reason— 
against mental slavery. It pledged itself 
to progress, as its life and end; but it has 
gradually grown stationary, and now we 
have a Unitarian Orthodoxy. Perhaps 


this is not to be wondered at or deplored, 
for all reforming bodies seem doomed to 
stop, in order to keep the ground, much or 
little, which they have gained. They be- 
come conservative, and out of them must 
spring new reformers, to be persecuted 
generally by the old. With these views, I 
watch all new movements with great in- 
terest.”’ (Page 485, The Life of William 
Ellery Channing, D. D., by his nephew, 
William Ellery Channing, published by the 
American Unitarian Association, 1890.) 

If we will re-examine the life of Channing 
in the light of his day we cannot possibly 
find any justification for a reactionary or 
conservative position, whether in theology, 
sociology, economics or politics. 

Again I ask, when does one cease to be 
a Unitarian? 

Clarence M. Vickland. 
Stockton, Calif. 


(The Register is unable to pub ish 
promptly all manuscripts accepted for pub- 
lication, due to limited space. We in- 
formed Mr. Vickland some time ago, how- 
ever, that.we looked forward to publishing 
his manuscript. 

Managing Editor.) 


* * 


WHAT RELIGION MEANS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

When I first read the letter of E. C. 
McCullock in your issue of May 21, I felt 
an urge to make some sort of reply. That 
urge was not followed at the time, and 
now Rey. Dayton T. Yoder, in your issue of 
June 11, has stolen what thunder might 
have reverberated through the columns of 
The Register. 

However, it might prove of interest to 
some of your readers to mention the fact 
that this writer, no longer a young minis- 
ter, has read large portions of the Scrip- 
tures in its ‘‘magnificent Hebrew” and its 
“beautiful Greek,’”’ not to speak of smaller 
excursions in a couple of other foreign 
languages, viz: Latin and French. His 
twelve weeks in German did not allow 
much reading. 

Now, dear Mr. McCullock, with Mr. 
Yoder, I would inquire just what ‘“‘religion”’ 
means? The quotation from Amos (I re- 
member reading this very passage in He- 
brew at the Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary), answers the question to this old 
minister quite satisfctorily. 

But what about the greatest of the 
Hebrew prophets, Jesus of Nazareth? 
Well, somehow I have had the impression 
for many years that he was killed largely 
through the fact that his teachings did 
have considerable to do with social ques- 
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tions, as well as with personal “religion 
Somehow the Pharisees and other gover! 
ing authorities felt considerably pertur 
at his “‘mixing” religion with social pro 
lems! 

Any religion. worth its salt must inclu¢ 
the social with the personal. “Studyir 
the Bible in the original’ is of great val 
If life were not so short, ministers you 
and old could derive much benefit fro 
ability to read the Scriptures in half 
dozen languages, especially in the Hebre 
and Greek. But in these days of extrem 
peril to our so-called Christian civilizatio: 
social action of the most dynamic nature 
imperative, or we are back in the Dar 
Ages. 

George L. Mason. 
Orange, Mass. 
* * 


LIBEL JUDGMENT SUSTAINED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The appeal in the libel case of Gabri 
L. Hess, general attorney for the Motio 
Picture Producers and Distributors « 
America, Inc., against The Churchman an 
its editor, was heard May 26. In a dec 
sion handed down June 12 by the Appella' 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ne 
York, the judgment was sustained. 

The decision was not unexpected. / 
you know, appeals are based exclusive 
on the original trial record. 

For your information it ought to | 
added that the attorneys of Mr. Hess 
few months ago offered a settlement of tl 
case for $5,100. This, however, involve 
signing a stipulation which the editor « 
The Churchman refused to sign. It w: 
returned with the statement that “und 
no circumstances am I prepared to giy 
serious attention to a document whic! 
with my signature, would signify that T 
Churchman had deliberately committed 
deed unworthy of its reputation, when, : 
a matter of plain fact, The Churchman mat 
a mistake without malice or intention 

Attorneys for The Churchman argue 
that the “punitive damage’”—that 
$10,000 against $200 ‘actual damage,” « 
fifty to one—was excessive and asked for 
reduction. Precedents in many stat 
outside of New York were cited in whi 
much lesser disproportions had been a 
justed by appellate courts. It is appa 
ently the custom in New York State © 
leave the decision on punitive damages e: 
tirely to juries. 

You may recall that Marlen E. Pew 
Editor and Publisher said in his letter se 
to the editors of the religious press la 
summer: 

“Dr. Shipler testified that he did n 
know Mr. Hess and had no animus again 
him. He did, however, state on the wi 
ness stand that he was hostile to tl 
methods of the Hays organization, but 
did not clearly appear in the record th 
this was based, not on personal grounc 
but was due to the fact that The Chure 
man was a pioneer crusader against t! 


ei 
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janufacture and exhibition of immoral, 
egrading, anti-social films. I suppose 
ou know that The Churchman was val- 
intly crusading in this cause, years before 
he issue became the subject of such bitter 
ublic criticism last year that the Hays 
ganization compelled a general moral 
aform. I wish you would note, as an 
ditor, that the court which heard the 
bel case did not take cognizance of The 
hurchman’s crusade, or the fact that the 
aper lost 2,000 circulation while pursuing 
; Dr. Shipler’s motive plainly was not 
rofit, gain or glory, but represented, in 
ay view, the legitimate service of a re- 
gious journalist. . . . If you are familiar 
‘ith court proceedings you may be able 
9 understand how such a case can be 
arrowed down to an issue almost com- 
letely foreign to the original interest and 
urpose of the editor. ... An appeal 
ill be taken, but probably this judgment 
ull have to be paid, with costs.”’ 
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The Canadian indictment in which Mr. 
Hess was named (though he was not in- 
dicted, as The Churchman erroneously said) 
was not admitted in evidence in the trial 
(though it was in the case of Hess vs. 
Harrison’s Reports), nor was there any 
reference to The Churchman’s campaign for 
better pictures. The entire case was ar- 
gued with reference to the single editorial 
in question. 

I am grateful beyond measure to the 
editors of the religious press of America, of 
all denominations, who have so generously 
backed up The Churchman in this case. 
We still need $2,500 to meet the judgment 
and costs. 

Guy Emery Shipler. 

New York, N. Y. 


(We shall be glad to forward any con- 
tributions sent to the Churchman Defense 
Fund. 

Managing Editor.) 


Shoals Groups Mark Anniversaries This Year 


The Shoals season of 1936 marks very 

efinite milestones in the lives of the 
arious conferences which meet annually 
t Star Island. The General Conference is 
he parent of them all, 1936 being the 
rtieth year of its meetings. To be sure, 
2 1917 and 1918 the Conference met at the 
Ventworth Hotel, Newcastle, N. H., be- 
ause of a submarine warfare scare, but a 
and of hardy pilgrims sailed out to Star 
sland during the conference each of those 
ears, and held a most impressive meeting 
1 the chapel on the hill. 
The oldest child of the Conference is 
he Religious Education Institute, which 
yas sponsored by the American Unitarian 
issociation through its Department of 
‘eligious Education from 1912 to 1920, 
xcept in 1917 and 1918. This year the 
nstitute again comes under the sole direc- 
ion of the Department. 

From 1921 to 1935 the Unitarian Lay- 
nen’s League cooperated with the Depart- 
nent of Religious Education in conducting 
he Religious Education Institute. This 
oint sponsorship continued until 1935. 
‘his summer the League is conducting an 
nstitute of Churchmanship which will fill 
great need both at Star Island and in the 
ife of our churches. 

The third child of the General Confer- 
nce (officially, the Isles of Shoals Unitarian 
issociation) is the Young People’s Re- 
igious Union, which is conducting its 

ghteenth annual conference in 1936. 

e Y. P. R. U. contributes its share to 
e unique significance of this summer’s 
leetings by sponsoring, in cooperation 
ith the Young People’s Christian Union, 
n International Week—a meeting of 
Leyden International Bureau—when 
least fifty delegates from some eight 
ads across the sea will be guests on Star 
and. = 
is not often that the Alliance is 


younger than either the League or the 
Vere. Rh. Us buteme—shoalsiana *"1t) is, 
Nineteen thirty-six marks the thirteenth 
year of Alliance meetings at the Shoals. 
Every year the Oceanic Hotel has joy- 
fully housed these loyal Alliance women. 
Each year they become more enthusiastic 
Shoalers. 

It is interesting to note here that from 
1897 to 1912, the General Conference 
would devote one day each of its one or 
two weeks’ meetings to the Alliance, to the 
Sunday School and to the Y. P. R. U. 

In 1936 the Congregationalists become 
“of age,” having joined the Shoals family 
twenty-one years ago. In 1916 the Con- 
gregational and Unitarian Shoals Associa- 
tions together bought Star Island, dedi- 
cating it forever to religious and educa- 
tional purposes. 

Last summer the Shoals family was 
again augmented by the arrival of ‘The 
Camp Farthest Out’’—an interdenomina- 
tional group of most sincere and intelligent 
people who have already imbibed enough of 
the Shoals Spirit to become active partici- 
pants in the life of the beloved island. 

And so, the General Conference re- 
joices in its fortieth year to see its children 
carrying on so vigorously and well. It is 
a truly remarkable record of continuity of 
effort and of cooperative endeavor. And 
who can possibly gauge the courage and 
inspiration which these gatherings have 
brought to many thousands of people 
coming as pilgrims from all parts of the 
world to a shrine of freedom and fellow- 
ship—Star Island, ‘‘set in a silver sea’’? 

Carl B. Wetherell. 
* * 

Montclair, N. J.—The following were 
elected to the board of trustees of Unity 
Church at its recent annual meeting: Mrs. 
George H. Gray, Albert L. Hartman, and 
Mrs. Ben R. Runkle. 


PERSONALS 


The degree of doctor of laws was awarded 
by Dartmouth College to Arthur P. Rugg, 
chief justice of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, and a member of the First Unitarian 
Society in Worcester, Mass. The same 
day, June 15, Amherst College conferred 
the honorary degree of master of arts 
upon Charles Belcher Rugg of Boston, 
the son of Chief Justice Rugg. 


Dr. Minot E. Simons, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, New York, N. Y., will sail 
from New York for England and Norway 
June 26. 


Rev. Frank E. Smith of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., observed the twentieth anniversary 
of his ordination to the ministry Sunday, 
June 21. The day was also the ninth 
anniversary of his Unitarian ministry. 
Mr. Smith preached a sermon on ‘‘After 
Twenty Years.” 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was awarded the degree of doctor of 
divinity by Harvard University, June 18. 


Rev. Vincent B. Silliman of Portland, 
Maine, will sail from Boston, Mass., 
June 27 on the Franconia for a trip through 
England, Germany and Central Europe. 
He will return to this country September 2 
on the Queen Mary. 


The degree of doctor of philosophy was 
awarded by Harvard University to Ray- 
ford W. Logan, professor of history at At- 
lanta University. Dr. Logan is an oceca- 
sional contributor to the pages of The 
Register. 


Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, 
N. J., who has been traveling abroad with 
Mrs. Robinson and their daughter, Mar- 
gery, during a year’s leave of absence from 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Society, 
has been ill at a sanitarium in Budapest, 
Hungary, for the past month. He has 
been troubled by a persistent rheumatic 
fever contracted in India, and his illness 
will probably be of long duration. The 
Robinsons may return to America some 
time in July, however. 


Walter H. Macpherson, president of the 
Universalist General Convention, was 
awarded the degree of doctor of divinity 
by Tufts College, June 15. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, will sail 
from New York, N. Y., June 27, to attend 
the international conference on social 
work in London, England. From London 
Dr. Dexter, who will be accompanied by 
Mrs. Dexter, will visit Holland, Germany, 
and Switzerland, returning to this country 
at the end of August. While in Holland 
Dr. Dexter will lecture at the summer 
school of the International Association of 
Religious Liberals. 

* * 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. — Thirty-five 
new members recently joined the. First 
Parish Church. 
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PERMANENT VALUE FOUND 
IN WORK WITH STUDENTS 


A striking example of the permanent 
value of work with college students was 
brought to the foreground recently when 
Dr. Helen Rummons Anderson was 
awarded first prize in the annual hymn con- 
test sponsored by the American Unitarian 
Association for her hymn, “Save Us, O 
God of Nations.”” Twelve years ago Dr. 
Anderson, then Miss Helen Rummons, 
was received into membership in All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Lincoln, Neb., where 
she was a student at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Rev. James W. Macdonald of Needham, 
Mass., who was then minister of the 
church at Lincoln, welcomed fifty-three 
students to membership in the course of 
his five-year pastorate there. Of these, 
thirty-two had had no previous experience 
with Unitarianism and were attracted to 
the church during their student days 
through their attendance at services and 
through their contacts with Mr. Mac- 
donald and his wife, Sybil, who was par- 
‘ticularly active in student work. 


* * 


ALLIANCE WEEK AT ROWE CAMP 


The seventh annual Alliance Week at 
Rowe Camp, Rowe, Mass., will be held 
July 6-10. Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, 
chairman of the Social Service Committee 
of the Alliance, will be the leader of the 
three morning conferences. Her general 
topic is to be ““Thoughts on Social Service,” 
and under this heading the conference will 
consider “‘Our Inheritance,” “‘Local, State, 
and National Work,” and “Our Responsi- 
bilities.”” 

All Aliance women are cordially invited 
to take part in the week’s activities. The 
charge for the week is $10. Groups at- 
tending for one day may secure dinner 
at the Camp by notifying the committee 
‘In advance. For further details, as to 
camp outfit and transportation, address 
the chairman of the committee in charge, 
Miss Harriet R. Pease, 62 Avon Place, 
‘Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


SOCIAL PROGRESS INSTITUTE 


Religion and social action will be stressed 
at the Summer Institute for Social Progress 
~when it holds its fourth annual conference 
July 4 to 18 on the campus of Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. Three round 
tables on this subject will be held at the 
conference, another will be given on chang- 
ing ideas of war, and a third on ethical 
problems confronting the investor. <A 
round table will also be devoted to the 
practical management of cooperatives. 

The Institute, which is open to both 
men and women, offers an opportunity 
for ministers and members of church com- 
mittees working for social betterment, to 
“meet with those in business, industry and 
the professions to talk over the social and 
‘economic issues behind the campaign 
headlines. 
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Dr. Colston E. Warne of Amherst Col- 
lege will be the leader of the faculty this 
year, and among the resident leaders will 
be Barbara Frances Wooton, interna- 
tionally known economist from London, 


‘England, who will lead a symposium on 


“How Can We Avoid War?” A full pro- 
gram and membership application blank 
may be obtained through G. L. Osgood, 
14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston, Mass. 

x * 


UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The thirty sixth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Historical Society was held re- 
cently in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

The treasurer, Harrie H. Dadmun, re- 
ported a balance of $210 in the treasury, 
with several outstanding bills to be paid. 
In the absence of Mrs. George F. Patterson, 
librarian, her report was rendered by Miss 
Marie W. Johnson and Miss Dorothy 
Routledge, acting librarians, as follows: 
number of visitors to library during the 
year, 175; books added, 200. The addi- 
tions were gifts of the First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass., Miss Alice B. 
Wilson of Salem, Mass., Mrs. William R. 
Cole of Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, minister emeritus of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, the late Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, and others. 

The secretary, Dr. Frederick L. Weis of 
Lancaster, Mass., reported that part two 
of volume four of the Society’s proceedings 
was ready for distribution. This contains 
an address on Rev. Ebenezer Gay of Hing- 
ham, Mass., by Dr. Weis, and the first 
report on the proposed Faustus Socinus 
Monument by Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, pro- 
fessor of practical theology at the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: president, Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, minister emeritus of the Bulfinch 
Place Chapel, Boston; vice-president, Dr. 
Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
Church in Boston; honorary vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Wilbur and Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote of Belmont, Mass.; secretary, Dr. 
Weis; treasurer, Mr. Dadmun; librarian, 
Mrs. Patterson; directors for three years, 
Rey. Charles Graves of Hartford, Conn., 
and Dr. Charles H. Lyttle of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Following the business meeting the 
Society heard addresses commemorating 
the 300th anniversary of the First Parish, 
Concord, Mass., and the 250th anniversary 
of King’s Chapel. 

* * 

Ridgewood, N. J. 
ing of the Ridgewood Unitarian Church 
was held recently with the largest at- 
tendance in many years. Charles T. 
Greene was elected president, Ruland 
Anderson, secretary, and E. Milton Lilly, 
treasurer. Halsey Newkirk and Mrs. 
Edna Woelfle were elected to the board of 
trustees. Rev. Milton E. Muder was re- 
quested by a unanimous vote to continue 
as minister. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently been receive 


DUNCAN U. FLETCHER : 

Senator Duncan Upshaw Fletche 
praised as Florida’s “grand old man,” die 
in Washington on Wednesday, June 17, 
a result of a heart attack. He was tl 
second oldest member of the upper hou: 
at the time of his death, Senator Cart 
Glass being hissenior. | 

Senator Fletcher was a member of A 
Souls Unitarian Church, Washingto1 
D. C., and was an honorary vice-presider 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
member of the National Library Con 
mittee of The Christian Register. 

President Roosevelt led in paying tribut 

“The country has lost an able and cor 
scientious servant in the death of Senat« 
Fletcher,” the Chief Executive said. 

“As chairman of the great Committe 
on Banking and Currency throughout 
period of unprecedented financial uy 
heaval, his steadying influence was r 
flected both in emergency and in permaner 
legislation which rescued the entire bankin 
structure of the country from utter co 
lapse and destruction. 

“Throughout a long and distinguishe 
career in the Senate he was ever actuate 
by motives of high patriotism and unsel 
ish devotion to the public welfare. In h 
passing a fine and. gallant gentleman goé 
from our midst.” 

A further tribute to Senator Fletcher wi 
appear in an early issue of The Register. 


* * 


MRS. ALICE F. HOLMES 


Mrs. Alice F. Holmes, mother of D; 
John Haynes Holmes, minister of th 
Community Church, New York, N. Y 
died at her home in Cambridge, Mass 
June 10, after an illness of six month: 
Besides Dr. Holmes, Mrs. Holmes is suz 
vived by a son, Hector M: Holmes o 
Boston, Mass., and by a daughter, Miss A 
Marion Holmes of Cambridge. 


* * 


BEQUEST TO MEADVILLE 


The first payment amounting to $1,600 | 
a bequest made by the late Henry Berg 


by the Meadville Theological School. M 
Berg was an active member of the Germa 
Evangelical Protestant Church, who 
minister, Dr. Carl A. Voss, is a graduate 
Meadville. For many years the Meadvill 
Theological School trained the ministe 
who served the group of German Eva 
gelical churches of which Dr. Voss’s chur 
is one. Recently, all of the group excep 
ing the churches in Columbus and Ci 
cinnati, Ohio, which joined the Ameri 
Unitarian Association, affiliated themsel 
with the Congregational Church. M 
Berg’s fortune was divided into one h 
dred shares which, upon the death of 
mother, were to be distributed among 
number of institutions. Of the one h 
dred shares the Meadville Theologi 
School will receive four. 
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CHURCH NOTES 

Albany, N. Y.—A set of Deagan chimes 
is been installed in the organ of the 
Jnitarian-Universalist Church as a me- 
norial to the late Dr. James Sullivan. In 
ving this memorial to the church Mrs. 
llivan felt that it made the most fitting 
memorial for her husband, for he was very 
d of bell music. Dr. Sullivan, who was 
1 active member of the church, was 
sistant commissioner for higher and pro- 
ssional education in the State Education 
Department. 


Bisrewster, Mass.—The_ baccalaureate 
service of the Brewster high school was 
held June 14 in the First Parish Church, 
with the minister, Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
weaching the sermon. The church recently 

served Mothers’ Sunday at a special 
service in which several mothers of the 
congregation participated in the seryice. 


_ Davenport, Iowa.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian church di- 
rectors for the coming year were elected as 
follows: G. H. Lamp, G. H. Ficke, Grover 
von der Heyde, Mrs. Harry O. Hansen, 
and Mrs. Arno Schriefer. The report of 
the minister, Dr. Charles E. Snyder, 
showed that nineteen new members had 
joined the church during the year. 


Rochester, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church, held 
May 14, the following were elected trustees 


for a period of three years: Miss Dorothea - 


Dunbar, Professor Wallace O. Fenn, and 
Professor Charles A. Vallance. William 
R. Foster was elected clerk of the society 
for his twenty-second term, and Mrs. 
Henry G. Danforth, president of Roches- 
ter’s board of education for eight years, 
was elected president of the board of trus- 
tees for the ensuing year. The chairman of 
the every-member canvass, Raymond H. 
Greenman, reported an increase of $1,100 
in subscriptions over last year. A. A. Med- 
ved, director of religious education, re- 
ported that the average attendance of the 
church school had been the highest in 
eight years. 


TIME’S ARROW IN SOCIETY 


“The principles of human conduct and of the maturation 
of group life are so systematically and analytically formu- 
lated in ‘Time’s Arrow in Society’ that to the philosophical 
reader they will appear almost axiomatic. .. . Full of specific 
applications. Tariffs, patents, strikes, currency, birth and 
death control, distribution of wealth, competition, taxes, in- 
surance and unemployment are some among the many... In 
each case, the treatment given and conclusions arrived at are 
__exemplifications of the fine sanity of unprejudiced common 
sense.” VIRGIL C. ALDRICH in The Christian Century. 


254 pages 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Edwin Fairley has recently accepted the 
eall to the Unitarian Church in Barne- 
veld, N. Y. 


Elizabeth H. Frederick was formerly sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. At present she is a member rep- 
resenting the Alliance on the Boston 
Hospitality Committee of the Leyden 
International Bureau. 


C. A. Hammand is a lecturer in Des 
Moines Labor College, and is treasurer 
of the Iowa Committee on Militarism in 
Education and the Iowa Civil Liberties 
Union. In 1934 he visited the League of 
Nations sessions in Geneva. He is a 
member of. the Unitarian Church in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


John Haynes Holmes is minister of the 
Community Church, New York, N. Y., 
and is editor of Unity. He is the author 
of ‘‘Palestine Today and Tomorrow.” 


Edward L. Israel is rabbi of Har Sinai 
Congregation, Baltimore, Md. He has 
been chairman of the Commission on 
Social Justice of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, and he is an officer 
of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. 


Marie Cole Powell is head of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Religious Educa- 
tion in Boston University School of Re- 
ligious Education and Social Service. 
She is author of “Junior Methods in the 
Church School,” and of ‘‘Guilding the 
Experience of Worship.” 


Reginald A. Reynolds is executive sec- 
retary of the No-More-War Movement 
in England. He is an occasional con- 
tributor to The Nation, The Christian 
Century, and other journals. 


Fred Winslow Rust is president of Rust 
Craft Publishers, Inc. 


Grace D. Sperling is a member of the 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, II1., 
and a contributor to The New Human- 
ist. 


$2.00, 


By 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the Universalist Church, Middletown, 
ING Yi. : 


Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. June 28, 11 
a.m. Morning prayer with sermon by the minister. 

July 5—11 a.m. Morning prayer with sermon by 
Dr. Frederick L. Weis, First Church of Christ in 
Lancaster, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
FOR RENT Two rooms, to ladies. Quiet 
modern home. Lovely region, 


Near business section. Breakfasts if desired. 
Write, MRS. SUSIE M. PERKINS 
15 Beaver Street, Keene, N. H. 


WOODS 


ANDERSON 


“This title suggests, in these days of suffering, a picture of 
Time’s arrow piercing the bleeding heart of society. But the 
quiet subtitle, A Philosophy of Progress, is corrective, and 
the introduction promises an ethical doctrine and its appli- 
cation to the practical problems that vex us today. These 
problems, discussed by the author, range from the basic con- 
flict of individualism and collectivism to the distribution of 
wealth and income, production and prices, unemploymenr, 
etc.” —Survey Graphic. 


postpaid $2.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
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Pleasantrtes 


“George, dear, do you remember what 
Wordsworth said about Daffodils?” 

“No. And what’s the use of bothering 
when we pay a gardener?”’—The Humorist 
(London). 

* * N 

“The P. O. Dep’t. is never questioned. 
Every person who presents a letter for 
mailing is fully confident that it will be 
safely carried to its destruction.””—Moun- 
tain Lake (Minn.) paper. 

* * 


RAISED EYEBROWS DEPARTMENT 
(Notice insthe Harvard Crimson) 


Glee Club.—all men to report at Sever 
by seven o’clock. Joint passion with Rad- 
cliff at seven-thirty. Be sure to be there. 
—The New Yorker. 

* * 

‘Twas a fine sermon the day,” ob- 
served MecNairn, “though mebbe ’twas 
a wee bit personal for ye.” 

“Na,” sighed the village loafer. ‘‘It’s 
a michty puir sermon that disna hit me 
somewhere!”’—Scottish Calendar. 

* * 
To the Editor of The Daily Mail: 

Sir—May I correct a correspondent as 
to the origin of the bagpipes? They 
originated in Ireland. The Irish, with 
their proverbial wit, sold them to the 
Scots, alleging that they would produce 
music.— New Outlook. 

* * 

“With the sanction of Government, 
the Commander-in-Chief is pleased to 
notify that the Ninth Bengal Cavalry 
will in future be designated the Ninth 
Bengal Cavalry.’”’—Indian paper. 

Ah, but now what will they call the 
Ninth Bengal Cavalry?—Punch. 

* * 


HOOPLA DEPARTMENT 
(From ‘“‘The Return to Religion,” 
by Henry C. Link, Ph. D.) 


I suggested that she give up entirely the 
reading of all books of any kind for a year 
and confine her reading entirely to the 
New Yorker Magazine, the Reader’s Di- 
gest, a chapter each day in the Bible, and 
a daily newspaper.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

Two boys once thought to play a trick 
on Charles Darwin. They took the body 
of a centipede, the wings of a butterfly, 
the legs of a grasshopper, and the head 
of a beetle, and glued all together to make 
a weird insect. With the composite crea- 
ture in a box they visited the great scien- 
tist. 

“Please, sir, will you tell us what sort 
of a bug this is?” the spokesman asked. 

The naturalist gave a short glance at 
the exhibit, and a long glance at the boys. 

“Did it hum?” he inquired solemnly. 

The boys replied enthuasistically in one 
voice: “‘Oh, yes, sir!’ 

“Well, then,’ Darwin declared, “‘it’s 
a humbug!”’—Christian Union Herald. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations wi’ 


receive the support of Unitarians 


June 25, 198 


From a 


MID-WESTERN MINISTER 


“Meditating upon the work of 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion the past one hundred and ten 
years of religious life in this coun- 
try, the thought may come to us 
that we have been mere passive 
beneficiaries living in a far coun- 
try of irresponsibility. We may 
then come to ourselves and begin 
to assume our rightful active place 
in our household of faith.” 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President, 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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IF every man and woman who is driving to. 
Portsmouth, N. H., to attend the “Institute of 
Churchmanship” on Star Island, July 4-11, will fill 
up both back and front seats with other delegates, 
there will be more working answers this fall to 
the Institute query: 


“The Local Church— How Can We Make It 
More Effective ? ”’ 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ot CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


Qur National Drive for More Readers 


The following new subscriptions are gratefully 
acknowledged: 


Unitarian Church, Norfolk, Va. 
Eliot Church, South Natick, Mass. 


(Col. W. T. Howe) 
(Rev. Howard G. Matson) 


The following additional new subscriptions are 
acknowledged: 


First Congregational Church, Canton, Mass. 
(Miss Henrietta Winchester) 
(Mrs. W. W. Walters) 


Unity Church, North Easton, Mass. 
First Unitarian Society, Rochester, N. Y. 


Plymouth Congregational-Unitarian Church, Salina, Kan. 
(Miss Martha C. Dameier) 


First Unitarian Society, Chicago, III. 


(Miss Helen R. Williams) 


(Miss Florence D. Healey). . 


With congratulations and thanks to our agents 


